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engaged by other problems, were reluctant to
entrust authority to the depleted remnant of the
Liberals with their questionable Irish policy; and
the fact that Unionists said what the British public
wanted about Ireland enabled them to go on doing
things that were far less popular on other matters.
This false situation was prolonged into the new
century by the ingenious expedient of the * Khaki
Election * in 1900, which exhibited the Liberals once
more as a divided and disloyal remnant. Yet it was
an illusion to suppose that the nation was staunchly
Conservative in 1901. To all appearances it was
content that its affairs should be indejEinitely ordered
by Lord Salisbury, a venerable leader whose arms
were upheld on the mountain-top by Mr. Chamber-
lain and Mr. Balfour. But nobody supposed Lord
Salisbury's gaze to be directed towards a Promised
Land; and in 1901 the public mind had already
begun to turn in such directions. For there were
more questions than Mr. Balfour and his colleagues
appeared to dream of, problems far beyond the
urbane comprehension of Lord Lansdowne and Mr.
St. John Brodrick. Their sedate philosophy seemed
curiously obsolete, with Bernard Shaw and Sidney
Webb already middle-aged, the Fabian Society ad-
vancing to its third decade, and the Trades Union
Congress authorising Labour candidates for Parlia-
ment with Socialist opinions. The Edwardians were
not afraid to question the whole basis of society and
economics; * and in these circumstances it was plainly
doubtful how long the Conservative ascendancy could
last.
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